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He describes these places in 1751, his authority being Saunders Welch
and his own experience.
If one considers the destruction of all morality, decency and modesty, die
swearing, whoredom and drunkenness which is eternally carrying on in diese
houses on the one hand, and the excessive poverty and misery of most of the
inhabitants on the other, it seems doubtful whether they aie most the objects
of detestation or compassion: for such is the poverty of these wretches, that,
upon searching all the above number the money found upon all of them *,.
did not amount to one shilling, and I have been credibly informed that a
single loaf hath supplied a whole family with their provisions for a week.
Lastly, if any of these creatures fall sick (and it is almost a miracle that stench,
vermin, and want should ever suffer them to be well) they are turned out into
the street by their merciless host or hostess, where, unless some parish officer
of extraordinary charity relieves them, they are miserably sure to perish, with
the addition of cold and hunger to their disease. This picture, which is taken
from the life, will appear strange to many, for the evil here described is, I am
confident, very little known, especially to those of the better sort. Indeed,
this is the only excuse, I believe the only reason, that it hath been so long
tolerated: for when we consider the number of these wretches, which in the
outskirts of the town amounts to many thousands, it is a nuisance which will
appear to be big with every moral and political mischief.38
All the problems connected with the Irish in London merge into one,
dependent on their poverty, ignorance and low standard of living, for
which conditions in Ireland were mainly responsible. As Robert Bell
wrote in 1804, *the turbulent and barbarous habits of the lower orders
of the people of Ireland, their abject poverty, and their sufferings have
long been a subject of unavailing complaint*.39 Add to this their tradi-
tional attitude towards the forces of law and order. Bell says, *If a man
in any public place was charged with a felony, the spectators would
frequently assist him in making his escape' (while the London populace
was always ready to chase a thief or foot-pad) and imagine such people
in the surroundings of eighteenth-century London. Nevertheless they
improved.
The Irish came to London from cabins where they had lived among
cows, pigs and hens. Arthur Young describes the hovels of the peasants
and even of the comparatively well-to-do fanner or dairyman.
The furniture of the cabbins is as bad as the architecture, in very many con-
sisting only of a pot for boiling their potatoes, a bit of a table and one or two